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THE LANGEVIN PLAN FOR 


REFORM OF EDUCATION IN 


FRANCE 


As one might expect, 
mark on the schools of France. Not only was there 
the usual deterioration and demoralization, but under 
the Nazi hammer a number of changes were wrought. 


the war left its devastating 


In the first place, all Jewish teachers—and, of course, 
any others suspected of “political unreliability”—were 
summarily discharged. Textbooks were subjected to 
the scrutiny of the lynx-eyed and touchy invader and 
any statement exciting his displeasure was removed. 
In this process history books were accorded special 


attention and all references to German war-guilt and 


German atrocities in the First World War were 
deleted. On the other hand, the orations of Marshal 
Pétain, the literary value of which assuredly was 


dubious but the content of which was pleasing to 
the Nazis, became required reading for every French 
With the blessing of the the 
instruction in the 
public school, an issue which had lived on secant ra- 
for half 
nurtured by the Nazis. One must not 


boy and girl. yermans, 


demand to reintroduce religious 


tions more than a century, was carefully 


suppose, of 
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course, that they had suddenly befriended religion. At 
bottom their action was just another coup de guerre 
by which they 
war-torn French 
prompted the 
the French 


hoped to divide the distressed and 
still The 
Germans to insist that 


further. same purpose 
instruction in 
schools, and especially the teaching of 
history and civics, must heneeforth be conducted 
the spirit of “internationalism.” Again spurred by 
the invader in their midst, the Vichy Government re- 
the 


In this the public-school 


classified its civil-service personnel, traditional 
backbone of the Republic. 
teachers of Fra 


nee had always held a distinguished 


place. But the new scheme, reflecting the Nazi sus- 


picion of the intellect, regarded teachers as potential 
trouble-makers and anu their status to its lowest 
French Vichy’s 
fears were not altogether unfounded. Certainly the 
anti-Nazi 
did to ad- 
indeed, 


level in modern history. Perhaps 


great majority of France’s teachers were 
and presumably anti-Vichy, and what they 
Hitler’s 


little. 


vance Neuordnung in France was, 


very And without the teachers’ support and 
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co-operation, the changes introduced by the Germans 
could obviously make little headway. 

With the coming of the liberation the plight of 
France’s teachers showed no improvement. On the 
contrary, under General de Gaulle’s provisional gov- 
ernment it sank steadily, due for the most part to the 
runaway franc, the general political unrest, and the 
inability of the government to restore to the teaching 
former economic and social 


profession some ot its 


dignity. As might be expected, the schoolmaster’s 
hard and distressful lot stripped his profession of the 
allure it once enjoyed. Gaining new recruits, a task 
which in happier times had never been difficult, has 
become almost impossible; and as for the older and 
experienced teachers, more and more they have left 
for jobs which provide more amply for their pocket 
book and for the nourishment of their self-esteem. 
The difficulties flowing in the baleful wake of the 
resulting teacher shortage have been aggravated by 
two other factors: a perceptible rise in the birth rate 
and a great searcity of school buildings, many of 
which had been destroyed in the course of the war. 
Due to the shortage of materials, the rebuilding pro- 
that 


even 


gram has made slow progress, with the result 
teachers, already hard pressed, have been bent 
more by their inordinately large classes. One need 
hardly belabor the point that under such conditions 
the quality of education has suffered perceptibly. 

In the face of all these strains and stresses French 
educators have, none the less, lifted their eyes to the 
future. Soon after the liberation a commission was 
appointed to study the question of educational reform. 
Guided by the late Paul Langevin, a professor at the 
historie Collége de France, the commission deliberated 
for two years. Its report, “La Réforme de l’Enseigne- 
ment,”! which apeared in 1947, is notable not only 
for the grandeur of its vision, but even more for the 
boldness of its recommendations. 

Looking at French education with a cold and erit- 
ical eye, the commission found many faults, the most 
glaring of which was that the schools had not matched 
the pace of a changing democracy. The product of an 
historie past, during which diverse new institutions 
were established without being co-ordinated with ex- 
isting ones, the French school system, despite its 
amazing centralization, had been vaguely conceived, 
with no clear and definite plan of operation. New 
school laws were piled upon old ones without always 
replacing them; consequently the French educational 
organism had become sluggish with overlapping and 

1 La Réforme de l’Enseignment, Projet soumis a M. 
le Ministre de l’Education Nationale par la Commission 
Vinistérielle d’Etude, 1947, pp. 47. The Langevin Com 
mission’s report had been preceded three years earlier 
by the report of another Commission from la Réforme 
de l’Enseignement prepared when the French Govern- 
ment was still in Algiers. 
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duplication. In it, moreover, there were palpable 
gaps—so many, in fact, that instruction failed to meet 
the actual needs of living in a modern world. For the 
greater part of the twentieth century French educa 
tion had been conservative—indeed, one might almost 


say, reactionary. Meanwhile, the social order had 


undergone a rapid evolution. The increased use ot 
machinery, the application of new kinds of power, 
the development of modern transportation and com- 
munication, the concentration of industry, the tre 
mendous rise of production, the entrance of women 
into the nation’s economic and industrial life, the 
spread of elementary education—all these had a pro- 
found effect on the life and social organization of the 
French. The swift and widespread economie advance 
which, in 1880, had necessitated the extension of edu 
cation to the working masses produced in the twen 
tieth century a need for an education which not only 
provided the fundamental knowledges and attitudes, 
but which in addition gave adequate recognition to the 
teaching of technical skills. Compared with Germany, 
Russia, and the United States, France had lagged ap- 
pallingly in this respect—a state of affairs which the 
Langevin Commission plainly recognized. “The new 
needs of modern economy,” it declared, “posit the 
necessity of a remodeling of our instruction, which in 
its actual structure will be better adapted to social 
and economie conditions.’ 

A visible sign of the school’s inadequacy under 
present social conditions was its almost complete lack 
of relationship to real life. This was true of every 
level of education which seldom ventured beyond the 
outer fringe of reality; a cloistered microcosm, the 
school was shut off from the teeming and turbulent 
currents of the outside The 
school and life was further accentuated by the static 
institutions which, 


world. divoreing ot 
nature of France’s educational 
though supposedly an integral part of a rapidly 
changing society, were themselves apparently imper- 
vious to change. The school’s isolation from society, 
the commission felt, had robbed it of its educative 
function. “A reform,” it was felt, “is urgently needed 
which will remedy this lack of the education of the 
producer and the citizen and which will permit it to 
give to all a training which will develop them civically, 
socially, and culturally.” 

In its recommendations the commission was guided 
by four basie principles. First, there was the prin- 
ciple of social justice by which every child was to 
be assured an opportunity to achieve his maximum 
development in conformity with his personality and 
No longer were 


limited only by his eapacity. eco- 


nomie and social barriers to stand in the way of such 


2 Op. cit., p. 8. 
3 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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maximum development. In the second place, there 
was te be what the commission called ‘a reclassifica- 
tion of real values” by virtues of which social tasks 
were to be on an equal footing—be they manual, tech- 
nical, artistic, or intellectual. Third was the principle 
of guidance. There was to be general guidance of the 
child in school and this was to be followed by adequate 
vocational guidance so that in the end “every worker 
and every citizen will be directed to the kind of work 
for which he is potentially best fitted.”* Finally, due 
recognition was to be given to the need of a general 
education, for “if education must yield a larger and 
larger place to specialized education, the training of 
the worker must nevertheless not jeopardize the devel- 
opment of the man.’ General education, it was felt, 
had the function of bringing men together and uniting 
them. 

Putting these principles to work, the commission 
recommended a thorough overhauling of the entire 
school system. Education was to be compulsory from 
the age of six to eighteen. On the lower level—or 
as the French designate it, “education of the first 
degree,” the child’s schooling was divided into three 
successive stages or “cycles.” Preceded by an op- 
tional period of preschooling, which may begin as 
early as the child’s third birthday, the first stage takes 
him through the age of eleven; the next goes as far as 
fifteen; and the last terminates at eighteen. As one 
might guess, each stage is dedicated to a special pur 
pose. During the first (6-11), for example, the child 
is to master the basie skills and knowledge that will 
“enable him to understand and to be understood.” 
The second stage (11-15) is pre-eminently a period of 
guidance which, though it continues to deal in general 
culture and skills, is “to be devoted to a systematic 
observation of the children in order to discover their 
aptitudes and to facilitate their guidance.’*’ In the 
third stage (15-18) education becomes diversified and 
specialized. Students of an academic bent, and hence 
potentially eandidates for the higher learning, will be 
erounded in the requisite theoretical subjects essential 
to the pursuit of university work. As for the others, 
beside their general education, they will receive spe 
cialized training leading to a eareer in agriculture, 
business, or industry. Significantly enough, the com- 
mission stressed that the work of the third stage be 
flexible, offering “‘a considerable diversity in order to 
provide combinations of studies, groupings of dis- 
ciplines, adjusted to the various kinds of aptitudes.’ 


Beyond the eighteenth year—or the compulsory age 


4 Op. cit., p. 9. 
Op. cit., p. 9. 
6 Before the war the compulsory age terminated 
thirteen. 
7 Op. ctt., p. 10. 
8 Op. cit., p. 10. 


ce 
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—edueation enters upon its second level and is open 
to those—and only to those—who have demonstrated 
the necessary competence. Amplified and diversified, 
it is to guide students more specifically in the direction 
ot their fields of specialization. Technical studies will 
find their place here on an equal footing with the 
literary, scientific, and artistic. One of the important 
functions to be fulfilled by this level is the prepara 
tion of teachers, besides, of course, putting the finish 
ing touches on the academie preparation of the uni 
versity student. 

Recognizing that its proposed reform would be 
meaningless and certain to fail unless it were solidly 
founded on the rock of true social justice, the Langevin 
Commission recommended that publie education must 
be free to all in fact as well as in theory. It must, 
furthermore, be made available on the higher level to 
every child who may profit by it. “Free edueation,” 
the commission asserted, “ean be effective only if a 
new and more realistic method of conferring scholar 
ships is instituted, if provision is made for the pay 
ment of a salary in the third stage of the first level 
(15-18), if, finally, the student is considered a worker, 
which in reality he is, and is granted a salary com 
mensurate to the service he renders and is called 
upon to render to the collective group (collectivité).° 

While the Langevin Commission stressed a reform 
in the organization of French edueation and advo 
cated new principles upon which to base it, at the 
same time it offered general guide lines in other phases 
of education, such as administration and supervision, 
the preparation of teachers, edueation of the handi 
capped, adult education, and so on. Regarding 
method, the commission gave its blessing to the ae 
tivity procedure, recommending it particularly in the 
elementary school. 

Summarizing, ene notes that the French have pro 
posed to modernize and democratize their school sys 
tem. By making it free and compulsory for all stu 
dents up to the age of eighteen, they have eliminated 
their historic but undemocratic dual system which 
provided one kind of education for the vast multitude 
of Frenchmen and another kind for the elite. To 
make it possible for every child to go to school the 
French have gone so far as to propose a small salary 
for school children beginning with their fifteenth 
birthday. To bridge the gap between their modern 
industrial order and the school, the French have 
undertaken to reduce the latter’s top-heavy intellee 
tualism, and to put all curricula—manual, technieal, 
artistic, and intellectual—on an equal footing. Not 
only is every French child to be guided and trained 
in harmony with his special aptitudes, but he is also 


to be grounded in the common core of a general edu- 


‘Op. eit., p. ee 
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eation. As for education beyond the age of eighteen, 


this is to be for those of demonstrated ability—teech- 


nical, literary, scientific, and artistic. Not only is it 


reserved tor the competent, but the students, being 
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workers and rendering a social service, are to be sub- 
sidized. Finally, the French have recommended that 
the activity method be given a front place in edu- 
cation, especially in the elementary school. 





THE STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

OF all the many problems that concern the future 
of higher edueation none is more serious than the pos- 
sible consequences ol increased aid from government. 
There are many who fear that one of the most serious 
of these consequences would be direct encroachment on 
the dutonomy of the institutions of higher education. 
The one example that might be looked to as a model of 
increasing governmental aid without interference has, 
however, been ignored. 

Reference has already been made in these columns 
to the relations between the University Grants Com- 
mittee (U.G.C.) and the universities of England and 
Scotland, but without any discussion of details. Be 
eause of the relevance of the work of this committee 
to problems of higher education in this country spe- 
cial interest attaches to the article on “The Univer- 
sity Grants Committee: An Experiment in Adminis- 
tration” in the Universities Quarterly, May, 1948, by 
Margaret Fry, associated with the committee since its 
establishment in 1919. 

The fundamental question on the financial relations 
between the state and colleges and universities Miss 
Fry answers as follows: 

The usefulness of the U.G.C. be realized if it is 
asked how a large-scale Government subsidy could be dis- 
There seem to be 


may 


no such committee existed. 
Either the grants would have to 


bursed if 
only two alternatives. 
be allotted on rigid and stereotyped lines by some Govern- 
ment department having little inside knowledge of uni- 
versities; or each university would have to participate in 
an undignified public scramble for the largest possible 
share in the Parliamentary paneake. Instead of this, the 
U.G.C. provides a body of specialists, intimate with and 
sympathetie to universities, which can give expert advice 
to the Treasury on a large number of individual claims, 


many of them of a highly technical character. 


methods described by Miss Fry are, of 


The 


course, not unknown in the United States; the third 


two 


has not yet been tried. 

The share of government aid to British universities 
is constantly rising but the charge of interference has 
not vet been heard, since it is understood that: 

Universities are the best judges of their own activities, 


be studied, standards to be 


whether as to subjects to 
staff to be appointed, 


therefore control the expenditure 


maintained, or research to be en- 


couraged. They must 


of their own funds. 


There is another important lesson from the nearly 
which is also worthy 


Y 


thirty years’ history of the U.G.C. 
of consideration : 

The essentially British solution of the problem of com- 
bining Government aid with academic independence which 
we have here considered requires a large common under- 
standing amongst the institutions themselves as to what 
is and what is not possible without raising external inter- 
extent the U.G.C. can 


ference—and to a considerable 


foster such an understanding.—I. L. K. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 

ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by George D. Strayer, Jr., associate professor of edu- 
eation, Indiana University, the university will be host 
to a number of conferences during the coming weeks, 
in addition to having sponsored four meetings in late 
June and early July: the Indiana Association of Ele 
mentary School Principals (June 21-25), Conference 
for City, Town, and County Superintendents on 
Teaching Materials and Techniques (June 22-24), 
Distributive Edueation Conference (July 1-2), and 
the Ninth Annual Conference for Business Teachers 
(July 6-8). 

July 16-17 will be given to the Indiana and Mid- 
West School Building Conference, under the direction 
of Paul W. Seagers, assistant professor of education 
at the university. A Regional Conference on Life 
Adjustment for Youth will be held, July 25-31, under 
the joint sponsorship of the university and the Office 
of Edueation, FSA. This is the “first conference of its 
kind.” Carl G. F. Franzen, of the university, and 
Galen Jones, director of secondary education, Office of 
Edueation, will be in charge. George C. Johnson, 
director of radio edueational programs, will represent 
the university at the Conference on Radio in Eduea- 
tion to be held, July 29-30. The meetings will be open 
to all interested persons including broadeasters, teach- 
ers and school administrators, and members of PTA 
and eivie-service groups. July 30-31 will be devoted 
to the Secondary School Principals Conference, under 
the direction of Wilson H. Ivins, assistant professor 
of edueation. Robert Richey, of the School of Edu- 
eation, will be host-sponsor for the university at the 
Aviation Education Conference, August 6-7, which 
will be open to teachers and administrators who are 


The 


interested in implementing air-age education. 
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last of the planned meetings will be that of the North 
Central Association High School Principals in Indi- 
ana, under the direction of Dr. Franzen. 


THE NATIONAL SILVERSMITHING WORK- 
SHOP CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS 

THE second annual National Silversmithing Work- 

shop Conference for Teachers will be held at the Rhode 


[slnnd Sehool of Design (Providence), August 2-27 


Last year, in recognition of the fact that there are 
“only about a half-dozen fine silversmiths in this coun- 
try’ and that there are “many talented teachers and 
students in jewelry making who want to branch out 
into designing and creating hollow ware,” Handy and 
Harman, refiners and dealers in precious metals, or- 


held at the Rhode Island school. Margaret Craver, 


eanized the first workshop conference which was also 


consulting silversmith for the firm and director of 
their eraft service department, originated and directed 
the conference, and William Bennett, British master 
craftsman, conducted the courses. Beeause of the in- 
tensive work the group is limited to 12 teachers from 
colleges, universities, teachers colleges, and art schools 
who are now teaching jewelry or smithing. 

Baron Erik Fleming, court silversmith to the King 
of Sweden, will conduct the conference this summer. 
Twelve teachers, who competed for places by submit- 
ting application forms accompanied by photographs 
or samples of their work and letters of reference, have 
been accepted by a jury, comprising Richard F. Bach, 
head of the department of education and extension, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Paul Manship, sculptor; 
and Joseph Sharrock, head of the department of 
jewelry and silversmithing, Boston Museum School. 
The sueceessful contestants are: Carlton Ball, Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.) ; William de Hart, the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Raoul Delmare, Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia); Alma Eikerman, Indi 
ana University; Wiltz Harrison, College of Mines and 
Metallurgy (El Paso, Tex.) ; Henry Kauffman, State 
Teachers College (Millersville, Pa.); Frederick A. 
Miller, Cleveland Sehool of Art; Franklin Moon, 
Orange Coast Junior College (Costa Mesa, Calif.) ; 
Carl O. Podszus, New York University; Arthur Pulos, 
University of Illinois; Richard Reinhardt, Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Industrial Arts; and Frank 
Smith, Bowling Green State University Extension 
(Sandusky, Ohio). 


THE 2D INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 
ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of June 11 by Martin L. Reymert, 
director, the Moosehart (Ill.) Laboratory for Child 
Research, the Loyal Order of Moose in co-operation 
with the University of Chicago is sponsoring the see- 
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ond International Symposium on Feelings and Emo 
tions to be held in Moosehart, October 28, and at the 
university, October 29-30. Dr. Reymert is general 
chairman of the meetings and has been assisted in 
planning the program by Anton J. Carlson, professor 
emeritus of physiology, and James G. Miller, pro 
fessor of psychology, the University of Chicago; Her 
bert S. Langfeld, Stuart professor of psychology, 
Princeton University; and others. 

The meetings will be held on the oeeasion of the 
20th anniversary of the publication of “The Witten 
berg Symposium on Feelings and Emotions” and will 
include among the forty or more contributors to the 
scheduled discussions: John E.. Anderson, University 
of Minnesota; Dorwin Cartwright, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; B. P. Bapkin, MeGill Univer 
sity (Toronto) ; David Katz, University of Stockholm 
(Sweden); Margaret Mead, American Museum of 
Natural History (New York); Albert E. Michotte, 
Université Catholique de Louvain (Belgium) ; Henry 
A. Murray, Harvard University; @rnulv Mdegaard, 
University of Oslo (Norway); Saul Rosenzweig, 
Western Pennsylvania Psychiatrie Institute and 
Clinie; and Roger J. Williams, University of Texas. 

Information concerning hotel reservations and other 
matters may be obtained by writing to Dr. Reymert. 


KNOWLEDGE PLUS ACTION 

KNOWLEDGE of democratic living, contemporary 
problems, and world affairs is insufficient for the col 
lege graduate today, asserted Katherine Gillette Bly 
ley, president Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), in 
a recent release to the press. 

The college graduate should be prepared for dynamie 
citizenship which includes in these times a world view 
and the willingness to serve in the grass roots of Amer 
ican community life. Knowledge of the democratie pat- 
tern and practice in the obligations of citizenship should 
produce graduates capable and willing to serve in their 
communities. Each Keuka graduate will be a young 
woman who has demonstrated, as a specifie requirement 
for graduation, a habitual awareness of and a personal 
interest in the current problems of her community, her 


nation, and her world. 


In accordance with this idea Keuka College will 
introduce this fall a new program, “Education for 
Social Responsibility.” This project, which was de 
veloped by a joint committee of faculty, students, and 
trustees over a four-month period, “will direct all 
existing courses toward a knowledge of civie, social, 
and economie issues.” 

Students will be given training in techniques of citi 
zenship together with experience in actual practice 
through campus activities and work in communities dur 
ing Keuka’s field period. Development of skills, such as 


proficiency in public speaking, parliamentary procedure, 








d the ability to detect propaganda, will be stressed. 
he program encourages wide reading in domestic and 
opment of judgment in evaluating 


discussion of soc} , economic, and political ISSueSs, 


A detailed outline of the objectives and procedures 
of the program has been published under the title, 
“The Keuka Plan of Edueation for Social Responsi 


bility,” and may be obtained by writing to the college. 


THE VERDE VALLEY SCHOOL TO OPEN 
ON OCTOBER 1 

I1AMILTON WARREN, whose plans for the founding of 
a new school to provide six years of college preparatory 
work was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 
14, 1946, announced late in June that Verde Valley 
School will initiate its curriculum of practical training 
for world citizenship on October 1 at Sedona (Ariz.). 
The nonprofit institution is located on a 160-acre eam- 
pus between Phoenix and Flagstaff and will open with 
a registration of approximately 40 boys in the seventh- 
to ninth-grade age group. The ultimate objective is 
a coeducational school of 100 pupils. The general 
practice will be to accept children only in the 11- to 
14-year age bracket. 

Under the direction of a board comprising Clyde K. 
M. Kluckhohn, professor of anthropology, Harvard 
University; John Collier, director, Institute of Ethnie 


Notes and News 
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Affairs (Washington, D. C.); Joaquin Ortega, direc- 
tor, School of Inter-American Affairs, the University 
of New Mexico; Lionel F. Brady, trustee, Museum of 
Northern Arizona; Jacques de Marquette, lecturer on 
Oriental philosophies and civilizations; George Boyce, 
director of schools for the Navaho and Hopi Indians; 
Barry Goldwater, a businessman of Phoenix; and 
Rollo Walter Brown, author, and lecturer, Cambridge 
(Mass.), “hundreds of educators, sociologists, and 
anthropologists” were consulted in the development of 
the curriculum. Mr. Warren stated: 


Every aspect of our approach has already been tested 
in other educational institutions. But, so far as I know, 
this is the first time all these elements have been inte- 
grated into one program and focused on training for 
world citizenship. To a degree which parents may not 
realize current education still insulates our youth from 
the facts and implications of the atomic era in which 


they are growing up. 


The chairman of the faculty is Roland B. Parker, 
former dean of men and instructor in history, the 
University of North Carolina. Mara Moser, former 
professor of languages, University of Bern (Switzer- 
land), will be head of the department of languages; 
Richard B. Shattuck, a teacher in the schools of 
Dublin (N. H.), will teach science. 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 


July 5: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry Kina StTANForD, former director, School 
of Publie Administration, University of Denver, has 
been named president, Georgia Southwestern College 


(Americus). 


GrEORGE SOULE has succeeded his father, Albert Lee 
Soule, as president, Soule College (New Orleans). 
The college, founded in 1856, had been conducted as 
a partnership, but has now been incorporated, with 
Henry B. Curtis, Joseph M. Jones, William Esty 
Soule, and President Soule as directors of the cor- 


poration, 


JAMES RALPH THAXTON has been’ elected acting 
president, Georgia State Womans College (Valdosta). 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, who was retired in 1947 
after 50 years as head of the Conservatory of Musie, 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), has been re- 
ealled to serve as acting president until a suecessor 


to Louis C. Wright ean be selected. Dr. Wright has 


been named president emeritus after 14 years of 


service. 


J. ENRIQUE ZANETTI, professor of chemistry and 
director of the chemical laboratories, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has assumed additional duties as associate 
provost of the university. Dr. Zenetti will assist 
Albert C. Jacobs in the heavy duties of the provost’s 
office. 

Burton W. Marvin, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, Columbia University, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 7, 1947, 
has been appointed the first dean of the William Allen 
White School of Journalism and Publie Information, 
University of Kansas. The school, which is the only 
one of the university to be named for an individual, 
was formerly the department of journalism under the 
headship of Elmer F. Beth who will return to teach- 
ing and research. Mr. Marvin will assume his post 


on September 1. 


DonaLp V. WixLson, director of publie welfare for 
the administration of General Douglas MacArthur in 
Japan, has been appointed dean, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University (Cleve- 
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land 6), to sueceed Leonard W. Mayo, whose appoint 
ment as vice-president of the university was reported 
n SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, January 24. Margaret John 
son, professor of social administration, has been serv- 
ing as acting dean since February 9, when Dr. Mayo 
assumed his new duties. Mr. Wilson will join the staff 


in September. 


FRANK C. BALDWIN AND LucILE ALLEN have been 
appointed to the newly created posts, dean of men and 
dean of women, at Cornell University. Both Mr. Bald- 
win and Miss Allen had held titles as counselor of stu- 
dents. The deanships have been established to replace 
the office of dean of studenis which has been unfilled 
since 1946. 


LAWRENCE A. RiaGs, dean of students, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), has been named the first 
dean of students at DePauw University (Greeneastle, 
Ind.) and will assume his new duties in September. 
The office of the new dean will have charge of all stu- 
dents activities, discipline, housing, the social calendar, 
and the counseling program both for individuals and 
for groups, in addition to supervision of the Place- 
ment Bureau, the Bureau of Testing and Research, 
and the University Health Service. 


RAYMOND THORWOOD ELLICKSON, professor of phys 
ics and head of the department, Reed College (Port- 
land, Ore.), has been appointed associate dean, Grad 
uate School, and head of the department of physies, 
University of Oregon. In the latter post Dr. Ellickson 
will sueceed A. E. Caswell who will retire in June, 
1949. He will assume the duties of the associate dean 


ship, September 1. 


Rocer B. Pace, assistant professor of psychology 
and administrative assistant, College of Science, Lit 
erature and the Arts, University of Minnesota, has 
succeeded Royal R. Shumway, retired after 45 years 


of service, as assistant dean of the college. 


Douguass W. MILLER, assistant dean, School of 
Journalism, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, whose leave 


)f absence for one year’s service as visiting professor 
of journalism, Stanford University, was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 12, 1947, returned to his 
post, July 1. 


K. L. Dopps, professor of edueation, Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.), has been appointed acting 
head of the division of education and applied psy 
chology to serve until a successor to the late Frederic 
B. Knight, whose death is reported elsewhere in these 


columns, can be selected. 


Louis M. Hacker, associate professor of economics, 
Columbia University, has been named Harmsworth 
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professor of American history, Oxford University, for 


the aecademie year 1948—49, 


O. Hoparrt Mowrer, director of the Psycho-Eduea 
tional Clinic, Harvard University, has been appointed 
research professor of psychology, Graduate College, 
University of Illinois. One of Dr. Mowrer’s major 
assignments will be a broad study of research and 
instruction in human behavior in all of its various 


manifestations. 


MARTHA SEELING, whose appointment as instructor 
in philosophy and education, Wheelock College (Bos 
ton), was reported in Scucou AND Society, April 19, 
1947, is supervisor of a graduate summer-session pro 
gram that is being conducted by State Teachers Col 
lege (New Paltz, N. Y.) at Long Island Agricultural 
and Technical Institute (Farmingdale), July 6 to 
August 13. Through the co-operation of Halsey B. 
Knapp, director of the institute, the center has been 
established to provide professional courses for grad- 
uates of liberal-arts colleges and other institutions who 
wish to enter teaching at the elementary level. Eliza 
beth Hough, a supervisor in State Teachers College 
(Oneonta, N. Y.), is in charge of a group of children 


in attendance for observation purposes. 


Rosert WITHINGTON, professor of English lan- 
guage and literature, Smith College, has been ap 
pointed to the staff of the summer session at the Johns 


Hopkins University. 


AN announcement of the following appointments 
to the staff of the University of Florida (Gainesville) 
was sent to ScHooL AND Society by John 8. Allen, 
vice-president: associate professors, Edwin H. Had- 
lock (mathematics), Dora Adeline Hicks (health edu- 
cation), Edward Preodor (music, direetor of the 
orchestra), and Raymond EB. Lawrenson (piano) ; and 
assistant professors, William Alfred Fullagar and 
Chester Lee Eggert (education), William B. Eaton 
(architecture), Alexander G. Smith (physies), Clyde 
B. Vedder (American institutions), Raymond Lester 
Palm (art), Robert S. Bolles (music), Wendell G. 
Schaeffer (history and political science), Russell L. 
Danburg (piano), and Darrell Edison MeCloud 
(agronomy ), all for the year 1948-49. Those holding 
visiting professorships for the summer session are: 
George Passmore Hayes, formerly of the Georgia 
School of Technology; W. Joe Frierson, chairman 
of the department of chemistry, Agnes Scott College 
(Decatur, Ga.); John W. Morris, professor of eco- 
nomies and geography, Southeastern State College 
(Durant, Okla.); and James A. Lyons, professor of 
economics, the University of North Carolina. 


THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.) : as 
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tern 


soclate professors Darlington 
Donald W. We Gerrit P. 
Judd, IV (history); assistant professors, Alfred L. 
Shoemaker (American folklore), John H. Moss (geol 
I'rederick W. 
Edward N. 
R. Holzinger (mathematics), Daniel R. Crusius (Ger- 
Richard R. Cole 


Lawrence A. K ratz (economics and business adminis- 


(biology), 


(mathematies), and 


Van Name, Jr. (physics), and 


ory), 
Squire (chemistry); instructors, Joseph 
man), (Romance languages), and 
tration); and assistant instructor, Naney Honaman 


(economies and business administration). 


WittiamM M. Murpuy, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of English, Union College (Schenee- 
tady, N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 13, 1946, has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship, and John P. Lewis (social studies) and 
Arthur C. 


promoted to assistant professorships. 


Lawrence (physical education) have been 


Cart R. TRAHMAN, instructor in elassies, Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
classies, College of Liberal Arts, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and will assume his new duties during the 


summer session. 


Tue following staff of 
UNESCO Naess, 


professor of philosophy, University of Oslo, has been 


appointments to the 


were announced in June: Arne 
named specialist in charge of an international in- 
quiry into philosophical concepts involved in ideologi- 
eal conflicts; Chen Yuan, a member of the People’s 
Political 


Chinese 


Council of China, has been appointed 


Mitehell, on 
leave of absence from her post as chief of the art 


representative; and Eleanor 
division, New York Publie Library, has been named 
art specialist to work on the arts, letters, and mu- 
seum projects and to assist with the building up of 
an art-information library. 


Donaup P. Corrre.tu, dean, College of Education, 
the Ohio State University, has been named head of a 
commission that will make an educational survey of 
the Philippine Republic, July 15 to October 1, under 
the auspices of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North Dr. Cottrell will 
in China and Japan. 


America. also visit schools 


Joun W. Kurtz, associate professor of German, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been appointed chief of 
section, education and cultural relations division, 
Office of Military Government in Berlin, and has been 
granted a two-year leave of absenee for his duties in 


Germany. 


R. J. JESSEN, acting director of the statistieal lab- 
oratory, lowa State College (Ames), flew to Greece, 
July 1, to develop survey plans to be used in a series 
of studies in Crete sponsored by the Rockefeller Foun- 
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The health 
nomic problems are under the general direction of 
J. C. Dodson 
and N. V. Strand, members of the laboratory staff at 


dation. studies of and social and eco- 


Leland G. Allbaugh, of the foundation. 


the college, are also in Greece, assisting with the 


survey. 


JOHN K. Norton, director, division of organization 
and administration of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed general di- 
rector of a comprehensive study of the financing of 
education in California under the auspices of the 
state department of education in co-operation with 
the California Teachers Association, the California 
Sehools Trustees Association, the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and other state-wide edu- 
Dr. Norton will be assisted by 


eational groups. 


Eugene S. Lawler, professor of education, North- 


western University. 


FRANK VERBRUGGE, chairman of the department of 
physies, and Robert L. Henry, assistant professor of 
physies, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), have 
been named directors of a special research project 
in the application of nuclear-resonance-absorption 
techniques to the study of gases and gas-liquid-phase 
changes that has been established at the college under 
a Frederick Gardner Cottrell grant of $8,500 for one 
year by the Research Corporation of New York. 


Marion R. Trasvue, dean, School of Edueation, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been named chairman 
of a committee of the American Association of Col- 
for that 
“thorough investigation” of the preparation of col- 


Teacher Edueation will make a 


leges 


lege teachers. 


E. B. Norton, deputy commissioner of education, 
Office of Education, FSA, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and will assume his new duties, July 
15. The council, which was incorporated in Mary- 


land, February 16, 1948, will have offices at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, since 1934 U. S. Commis- 


sioner of Edueation, has accepted a post as vice- 
president and chairman of the editorial board of 
Dr. Studebaker has submitted 


his resignation to President Truman, effective July 15. 


Scholastic Magazines. 


Hie will serve as adviser to the seven periodicals pub- 


lished by the organization. 


BRAINERD CuRRIE, professor of law, Duke Univer- 
sity (Durham, N. Car.), has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of a new magazine, the Jourial ef Legal Educa- 
tion, which is “the first technical publication in the 
field of legal education in the 48-year history” of the 
Charles Ber- 


Association of American Law Schools. 
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nard Nutting, professor of law, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will serve on an advisory committee to the edi- 
torial board. 

GreorGeE Funk, teacher of history and sociology in 
the La Junta (Colo.) High School, has sueeceeded 
Eugene Stewart, resigned, as superintendent of 
schools, Otero County (Colo.). 

AtrreD W. BEATTIE, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), has been named 
acting superintendent to serve until a successor to 
W. W. Lantz ean be elected. Dr. Lantz’s retirement 
on June 30 after 43 years of service to the schools of 
the state was reported in ScHoou AND Society, 
May 29. 


HERBERT B. Bruner, former professor of edueca- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, whose 
appointment as superintendent of schools, Oklahoma 
City, was reported in ScHoon AND Society, August 
28, 1943, will succeed Willard E. Goslin in the super- 
intendeney of schools, Minneapolis, July 15. Dr. 
Goslin’s resignation was reported in these columns, 
May 15. 

THE REVEREND ALGOTH OHLSON, president, North 
Park College (Chicago), has resigned, effective at the 
close of the academic year 1948-49. 

THE REVEREND Epwin MCNEILL Poreat, president, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (Rochester, N. Y.), 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciETY, December 25, 1943, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties not later than September 30 because of ill 
health. 


Recent Deaths 

FREDERIC BUTTERFIELD KNIGHT, professor of ap- 
plied psyehology, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.), died, June 19, according to word sent to ScHoon 
AND SOCIETY under date of June 25. Dr. Knight, who 
was fifty-eight years old at the time of his death, had 
served as teacher (1913), Milton (Mass.) High Sehool; 
superintendent of schools (1914-15), Ipswich (Mass.), 
and (1916-19), Danvers (Mass.); professor of educa- 
tion and psychology (1920-37), the State University 
of Iowa; and at Purdue University as professor of 
applied psychology and director of the division of 
education and applied psychology and of the summer 
session (since 1937). 

THE REVEREND EUGENE ALLEN NOBLE, retired ex- 
ecutive secretary, Juilliard Foundation, died, June 28, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Noble had served 
as headmaster (1902-08), Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute (Hackettstown, N. J.); president (1908-12), 
Goucher College; president (1912-14), Dickinson Col- 
lege (Carlisle, Pa.); and secretary (1920-37), Juil- 
liard Foundation. 
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GEORGE MACKINNON WRONG, professor emeritus of 
history, University of Toronto, died, June 29, at the 
age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Wrong, who was known 
as the dean of Canadian historians, had served the 
university for thirty-five years prior to his retirement. 

THE REVEREND FRANCIS XAvieR McCabe, C.M 
former president, De Paul University (Chieago), died, 


’ 


July 2, at the age of seventy-six years. Father Me 
Cabe had served as professor of chemistry (1896 
1906) and vice-president (1902-06), Saint Vincent's 
College (Calif.) ; missionary worker (1906-10) ; presi 
dent (1910-20), De Paul University; rector (1920 
23), Saint Vineent’s School (Kansas City, Mo.); di 
rector of missions (1923-25), Western Division, Con- 
gregation of Missions; pastor of a church in New 
Orleans (1925-26); rector (1926-27), Saint Thomas 
Seminary (Denver); and director (since 1938), Saint 
Mary’s Seminary Auxiliary (Perryville, Mo.). 

JOHN THOMAS MADDEN, dean, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New York University, died, 
July 2, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Madden 
had served the university as instructor in accounting 
(1911-17), head of the department of accounting in 
struction (1917-22), assistant dean (1922-25), acting 
dean (1925), and dean (since 1925). 


JOHN WARREN Erp, director of instrumental musie, 
New York University, died in Pittsburgh, July 2. Dr. 
Erb, who was known as a composer and conductor of 
choral and orchestral music, had held the directorship 
at the university since 1920 and also the directorship 
of the department of musie (since 1928) at Latayette 
College (Easton, Pa.). 


Coming Events 

UNIversITyY COLLEGE, Northwestern University, in 
co-operation with the U. S. Publie Health Service, is 
conducting an Institute in Administration for Public 
Health Officials, July 12-23, in Abbott Hall on the 
Chicago campus. Discussion leaders and instructors 
will be members of the staff of the university as will 
specialists in the fields of publie relations and busi- 
ness and personnel administration. Carl H. Chatters, 
chairman of the department of political science in the 
university, will be co-ordinator of the two-week pro 
gram. 


THE eighth Conference for Teachers of the Social 
Sciences in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges 
will be held at the University of Chicago, July 21-23. 
The theme, “Teaching the .Social Sciences,” should 
prove of interest to teachers, curriculum directors, 
supervisors, and administrators. Earl 8. Johnson, as 
sociate professor of the social sciences at the univer- 
sity, will discuss the theoretical aspects. There is no 


recistration fee for the conterence. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


M. Eunice HItton 
Professor of Education and Dean of Women, 


Syracuse University 


STUDENT personnel services are phenomenon of 


American education. They grew up largely beeause 
of the nature and size of the student body in the 
American college and university and because of the 
educational philosophy of the times. The democratic 
ideal of education has brought over the years to our 
campuses young people who are not likely, nor desire, 
to become scholars. The ever-increasing size of the 
student body has made the problem of serving the 
individual student and maintaining personal contact 
with him more and more complex. The emergence of 
modern philosophies and theories of education has 
brought about the development of new techniques of 
working with the student both inside and outside the 
classroom. The recognition of the importance of the 
total college experience as edueation has ealled for 
consideration of disciplines in addition to the intellee 
tual discipline of the classroom. The answer has been 
the emergence of a series of services to students. They 
have developed in many different ways and as fune- 
tions of many different departments, offices, and indi- 
viduals. The result on many campuses has been con- 
fusion and difficulty of administration. 

True, on the coeducational campuses most services 
for women students developed in the office of the dean 
of women or were co-ordinated for women students by 
that office when they emerged in other places. This 
happened largely because the dean of women had 
been brought to the campus as a welfare officer when 
women began attending collegiate institutions in large 
numbers. Frequently no corresponding officer for 
men was in existence, and services for men were not 
available or were carried on by some other officer or 
officers of an institution. Sometimes services were 
elsewhere with differences of opinion developing as to 
who should have the responsibility for various areas 
of activity. Harassed presidents were asked to arbi- 
trate, define, decide. Certainly student personnel 
services as they existed and were developing after 
World War I ealled for definition, co-ordination, eo- 
operation, and integration. 

On many campuses the move taken was that of ap- 
pointing a dean of men to work co-ordinately with the 
dean of women. An examination of the functions of 
the office of the dean of women as they had been de- 
veloping made the division of responsibility for stu- 


dent welfare along lines of sex natural and desirabk 
In fact, I believe it could be demonstrated that on no 
campus where there has been a centralization of re 
sponsibility for student personnel services has it been 
possible to operate without some differentiation of 
personnel functions in regard to sex. One universit) 
which seems to have been trying to operate without 
the differentiation, in describing a position to be filled 
in its setup, makes tacit admission of this fact. The 
following job description was sent to a number of 
people when candidates for the position were being 
sought: 

This position was originally created to assist the or 
ganizations in developing worth-while programs, to aid 
them in making their work meaningful and _ beneficial 
from an educational viewpoint, and to advise them on 
matters of university policy pertinent to their work on 
the campus. Although this is her main field of counsel- 
ing, the position now embodies other duties often referred 


to a dean of women on a college campus. 


Although many functions have been kept separate 
along sex lines for convenience rather than because ot 
necessity, the separation of others may be accounted 
for by cultural patterns which will persist in ow 
society for many years. This fact is most evident on 
those campuses where the majority of students live in 
residence and where the institution must act in loco 
parentis in more areas than it must where the students 
reside at home. These facets would seem to account 
for the prevalence of the dean of men and dean of 
women setup on coeducational campuses. Where they 
have alternated as chairman of a committee on stu- 
dent personnel services, the two deans have developed 
philosophies, policies, and practices together. Usually 
the dean of men has worked with women students in 
some advisory capacity, and the dean of women has 
done the same for men. For this reason, there is no 
bifureation of the personnel program and there is 
duplication only in those areas where it is desirable. 
In this pattern the student health service, the admis- 
sions office, and the registrar are likely to be inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate with the offices of the dean 
of men and dean of women. The function of the 
deans’ offices has been to integrate the services and 
to take the final responsibility for student welfare. 
With some variations this may be said to be the pre- 
vailing type of organization on coeducational cam- 
puses at present. 

In the name of efficiency, a few campuses have cen- 
tralized the student personnel services under one ad- 
ministrator, usually a man. Although Anna Y. Reed, 
that shrewd woman educator who liked men better 
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n women, suggested centralization of personnel- 
her philosophy denies that it could be 


ices, 
eved, for she said, “The usual organizational pat- 
tern for units in edueational institutions is not ap- 
ble in toto to the organization of guidance serv- 

; heeause this particular educational unit deals with 


Guidance services have 


red responsibilities. ‘ 
-er been successfully departmentalized on any level 


education. They do not lend themselves to line 


canization.”? 


The solution of centralization to the administrative 


roblem of eonfusion ignores values in edueation 
‘+h far exceed efficiency in their importance to the 
Satisfactory answers 


tudent and to the institution. 
problems of human relationships and satisfactions 
are the first concern of the student personnel services. 
Student welfare and suecess, student security and 
happiness, ahead of, but along with, efficiency and 
economy, should be their objectives. These things call 
for student confidence in the person or persons at the 
head of the student personnel services, for first-hand 
contacts, for prestige devices. When Anna Y. Reed 
said that guidance services “do not lend themselves to 
line organization,” she must have been thinking of 


these things. It is a strong temptation for educators 
to borrow from military organization or from indus- 
educational or- 


, 


try with the hope of “streamlining’ 
vanizations, of eliminating administrative headaches, 
of lightening administrative loads. Actually, in the 
ease of student personnel services, the administrative 
headaches and loads are compounded, and “stream- 
lining” has not been achieved by adding a “fifth 
wheel.” 

Perhaps we should view the problem first from the 
standpoint of administration. One of the principles 
often stressed in public administration is that when 
an area of responsibility deals with fixed and accepted 
values, a single administrator can deal with it and 
retain sufficient prestige and popularity to be effee- 
tive. On the other hand, when an area of responsi- 
bility deals with undetermined, shifting, or contro- 
versial values, it is better to use a commission or com- 
mittee form of administration. The advantages of so 
doing are that the chairman does not have to stand 
alone on a decision, that the commission or committee 
members ean support one another, and that there are 
more avenues for first-hand contacts with the constitu- 
ency. All these things promote good public relations 
and mean that administrators, who must do unpopular 
things from time to time, can remain popular enough 
as people to be effective in administration. 

Beeause the area of student personnel administra- 
tion deals with undetermined, shifting and controver- 
_1*Guidanee and Personnel Services in Edueation,’’ 
Cornell University Press, 1944, p. 381. 
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sial values, it lends itself to the commission or com 
mittee type of administration. One of the difficulties 
that has developed in the centralized type of person 
nel program is that the dean of students becomes un 
popular merely because of the type of position he 
holds. 


ministrator is weakened. 


This means that his effectiveness as an ad 
Frequently he has become 
unhappy. It is not unusual! to hear this story from a 
dean of students. 

A second administrative problem with the central 
ized type of organization is that the person chosen for 
the position of co-ordinator of student personnel serv 
ices usually is one who enjoys first-hand contact with 
students. However, his administrative duties are 
necessarily so numerous that he ean have very little 
opportunity for working directly with students. He 
soon is in the position of interpreting student atti- 
tudes and student problems to the administration and 
faculty from second-hand contacts alone. He is frus- 
trated, his interpretations are not as convincing as 
they should be, and a vague unease develops on the 
staff. At the same time the students are frustrated, 
for his usual title, dean of students, indicates that he 
is for the students and should be accessible to them. 
They interpret his lack of availability as lack of in- 
terest in them. Again the administrator’s effective- 
ness is weakened and both he and the students are 
unhappy. 

Still another difficulty administratively is that the 
dean of students becomes the only one in the central- 
ized program on a par with the academie deans and 
some other officers in the administrative setup. This 
means that the academie deans and other administra- 
tive officers do not wish to settle many matters with 
This fact 


overworks him and irritates members of his staff who 


the subordinates of the dean of students. 


consider themselves competent in their areas of re 
sponsibility. Thus centralization cuts down on the 
number of positions to which “high-grade” persons 
ean be attracted. In the personnel area are a number 
of natural units of responsibility for which competent 
officers can be given full authority—and good people 
want it! 

It is generally recognized that centralization fre 
quently eliminates the only woman with an overview 
of the total campus situation from the administrative 
council of a coeducational institution. At present 
there seems to be a growing feeling against this loss 
in the educational world. No one has felt that a dean 
of a college of home economics, a dean of a school 
of nursing, a woman registrar, or a woman health 
officer could fill this need. The interpretation of the 
total college or university picture from the feminine 
point of view and the influence of this point of view 


on college policy seems essential on the coedueational 





Ig 
campus to the great majority of edueators and of 
thinking people. 

In line with this problem we should note that an 


important value which cannot be achieved under cen- 


tralized organization, and it is a value which cannot 
be lightly cast aside, is that of the “morale” or “pres- 
tige”’’ value of the co-ordinate type of organization to 


The 


ot the example, the ideal, 


the women students on a coeducational campus. 


portance 


psycholo eal Ihiy 


cannot be overestimated. Women students have few 
successful older women on a campus with whom to 
identify the worth of their own efforts to achieve their 
fullest potentialities. This may account in some de- 
gree for the frequently noted lack of interest in career 
success on the part of women students. In a world 
where some women must find their happiness in work 


instead of in a home, we should take care to place 


before girls and young women older women who have 


achieved deserved suecess and recognition. A quali- 
fied woman working in a top administrative position 
equal to that held by a man for men gives women a 
feeling of security, of belonging, of being able to 
achieve and get somewhere by their own efforts. 


Finally, centralized organization of student person- 
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nel services is not likely to foster the initiative and 
creativity that we find in the co-ordinate type oj 
a function 


organization. Full responsibility for 


“head man” brings the greatest effort. Of course, no: 
all can be “heads,” but where there are large areas 0; 


responsibility such as women’s affairs, men’s affairs, 


student health, psychological services, admissions, 
placement, ete., it is reasonable to give full authority 


under the top administrator of an institution. Any 
intervening step should be through an immediate as 
sistant to the president, and such an assistant should 
be an “over-all” assistant so that his counsel ean be’ 
on the basis of the total program of an institution, 
The important thing is that aecess to the president 
be directly available when it seems desirable. 

In the light of the things we have been discussing, 
it is difficult to understand why a centralized organi- 


zation for personnel services has been adopted on any 
campus. The democratie procedure of co-ordination 
and co-operation may seem slow and inept at times, 
but the deeper and more fundamental values of edu- 
cation are more often achieved by this method than 
by any other if we but have the patience and wisdom 
to use it. 





THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


F. L. Partio 


Dean, Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


REFERENCE in this diseussion is made to the article 
title Mr. J. M. Clifford, Secretary, 
Michigan Publie School Employees Retirement Fund 
Board, which appeared in the December 20, 1947, 
of In the following 
paragraphs, Mr. Clifford’s assertions will not be re- 
stated. 


referred 


of the same by 


issue SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
For an understanding of them, the reader is 
to his paper. 

The Ameriean colleges and universities have tra- 
ditionally operated on a thirty- to thirty-six-week 
academie year, which is generally followed by a six- 
to twelve-week summer session. Most regular college 
students do not normally attend the summer session. 
Neither the origin of the practice nor the etymology of 
“semester” or “quarter” are of immediate concern to 
us. The efficacy of the traditional system, however, 
is of importance. 

For present consideration, we are interested pri- 
marily in the colleges and universities. Let us con- 
sider some aspects of the conventional program. 

In general, the universities have summer-session 


registrations which are comparable to those for the 





Thus, 


sion the university facilities 


regular academie year. during the summer ses- } 
are utilized to a very 
considerable extent. 
four or more weeks of the calendar year in which 
regular classroom work is not scheduled. These un- 
scheduled weeks include the “traditional” Christmas, 
We do not 


realize a fifty-two-week-per-year utilization of our 


spring or Easter, and summer recesses. 


educational facilities; but neither, on the other hand, 
do we close down the educational plant for 40 per 
cent of the year. 

In addition to regular instruction in the summer 
session, which is provided to some extent at most col- 
leges and universities, we find tens of thousands of 
primary-school teachers, secondary-school teachers, 
and college and university teachers flocking to the 
colleges and universities to pursue undergraduate or 
graduate studies, thus making themselves more valu- 
able in their respective positions. If the colleges and 
universities of the nation were operating on a fifty- 
two-week (or even a forty-eight-week) “regular aca- 
demic” basis, it would be quite impossible for them to 
provide this invaluable service to the teachers of the 
nation. 

The somewhat lighter summer-period enrollment 
makes possible college and university faculty develop- 


; s : Som 
It is true that there still remain 
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Fare in a position to aecept a short-term summer ap- 
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nt. which is essential to education. The young fac- 


raduate study, thus advancing his professional devel- 
Both the young and older faculty members 


| pointment, generally in an occupation outside the field 


This is exceedingly important to the 
It gives the instructor a 


of edueation. 
hest interests of education. 
breadth of experience and a depth of understanding 


which ean add greatly to the effectiveness of his teach- 


ing. In much the same way the faculty member who 


can afford to spend some to much of the summer 
period in travel, either domestic or foreign, increases 
his usefulness as a teacher. Little or none of this 
would be possible in a round-the-calendar “regular” 
operation of our educational facilities. 

In general, students do not waste their summers. 
Some, more especially those in the professional 
schools, devote one or more summers to regularly 
scheduled academie work. A majority of others are 
usefully employed. In addition to supplementing the 
funds to provide the next year’s education, this em- 
ployment provides a work experience which augments 
their maturity, motivates them in their future studies, 
broadens their viewpoints, refreshes them, and pre- 
pares them to return to college in the fall in a position 
to be better students than when they left in the spring. 

In 1943 most of our colleges and universities per- 
foree embarked upon an experiment in round-the- 
calendar regular operation. In general, the summer 
session was increased in length, when necessary, to 
provide approximately forty-eight weeks of academic 
schedules in a calendar year. The majority of colleges 
and universities which co-operated with the Armed 
Forces in their various educational programs super- 
imposed these ealendars upon (they could not syn- 
chronize them with) their own academic programs. 
Thus many institutions of higher learning were in 
year-round operation with regular or Armed Forces 
programs. 

In this wartime experiment, the facet should not be 
lost sight of that only the occasional student was in 
continuous residence term after term for more than 
four or five terms. The student just out of high 
school was soon drafted. Only a fraction of the 
Armed Services students had more than six terms; 
most of them had only three. The faculty member, 
on the other hand, was on dut, term after term, with 
fragmentary vacations, if and when they could be 
arranged. 

At the termination of the wartime emergency most 
colleges, taking cognizance of the needs of the return- 
ing veteran, continued to provide year-round opera- 
tion in order to make it possible for him to complete 


his education rapidly. However, it should be borne 
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in mind in this connection that the students were not 
required to attend term after term but rather could, 
at their election, take a term off at any time they 
might desire. For example (and I believe this college 
to be typical), fewer than 50 per cent of our students 
currently enrolled, of whom more than 80 per cent are 
veterans, have indicated their intention to attend the 
regular program offering this summer. The others do 
not intend to avail themselves of that opportunity. 
About 42 per cent of those who have decided to at- 
tend will be taking courses regularly offered during 
This 


leaves relatively few students who are electing to ae- 


the summer and not offered in other terms. 
celerate their education by continuing through the 
summer when the opportunity is made available to 
them. 

This situation is important because no college can 
operate a regular summer session without students. 
Furthermore, no college would be justified in requir- 
ing its students to attend forty-eight (or forty-four) 
weeks per calendar year. It is probable that it would 
not have many students, if it were to adopt such a 
policy. To permit some to attend the summer session 
and others not, at their election, would soon result in 
that the colleges are even 


’ 


the sort of “hodge-podge’ 
now trying to work out of their systems. By having 
most students on a regular schedule, it is possible to 
achieve reasonable teaching economy. An “elective” 
summer session would destroy this regular schedule 
and result in inereased teaching costs. 

One fact has been clearly demonstrated by the war- 
time experience of colleges in year-round operation: 
a teacher cannot continue to teach, term after term, 
without experiencing a deterioration of his health or 
of his disposition or in the effectiveness of his presen- 
tation; in fact, perhaps, in all three of them. He 
definitely needs the change and the relaxation pro- 
vided by the usual summer recess from teaching. 
There is a nervous strain in teaching which produces 
a cumulative fatigue not experienced in many, if any, 
other professions. The truth of this statement will 
be attested to by the teacher or ex-teacher who has 
had experience with both teaching and industrial em- 
ployment. 

The accusation that the teacher is “presumably” 
hired for a full twelve-month year and only works 
two semesters or three terms amounting to about 
nine months is wholly unjust. The period and the 
nature of the service is just as much a part of the 
agreement between the college and the faeulty mem- 
ber as the salary that is to be paid him. It is per- 
feectly clear that a salary which would be of interest 
to a faculty member on the basis of two semesters or 
three terms of teaching would not be of interest, if he 
were expected to teach two to three additional months 
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during the summer session. If he is engaged for two 
semesters of teaching, he has discharged his obliga- 
tion to the college upon completion of those two 
semesters, even though his compensation therefor is 
distributed over a twelve-month period. If his serv- 
ices are needed during the summer term and if he is 


agreeable, the college would be obliged—and would 


Books... 
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expect—to compensate him for that summer term ; 


os : n. 
addition to the agreed amount for the two semesters 


In effect, college administrators are being accused of | 
accepting less work from their faculties than th 

faculties are being paid for. The fact is, on the con | 
trary, that most faculty members render more services } 


than they are paid for. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


WEAVER. 228 pp. 
$1.00. 


GRADY 
1947. 


Mainspring. By Henry 


Talbot Books, Detroit 2. 


ERNEST BARRETT CHAMBERLAIN 


School Consultant, New York, N. Y. 
Kor a little book of 228 Henry Grady 


Weaver's recent book, “Mainspring,” 


pages, 
earries a big 
story. It presents a rapid, dramatie sketch of the 
history of the human race for 6,000 years, showing 
the complete contrast between “paganism,” with its 
philosophy of fatalism and failure, and Christianity, 
with its belief in human dignity and human freedom, 
and in man’s ability to attain the kind of life which 
has been attained here in America. 

It is the author’s thesis that human energy, found 
only in the individual, is the only source of real human 
progress, and that it works only under conditions of 
freedom. He adds: “The discovery that men are free 
is the greatest discovery of all time—and it is essen- 
tially a religious concept.” 

This statement comes from a man mechanically and 
scientifieally trained, whose job is consumer research. 


In an “Author’s Notation,” on page 230, he writes: 


Although a businessman, rather than a scholar or writer, 
| am much interested in the grass-roots aspects of human 
progress and for some years I’ve had the feeling that 
certain important, but lesser known, books deserved to be 


rewritten, brot 


rht up to date, and published in stream 
ned editions for people who don’t have much time to 
read. ‘‘Mainspring’’ is a first attempt in that general 
lirection. 

s a condensation of Rose Wilder 


In some 


respects it 
Luane’s book ‘* The Discovery of Freedom.’’ In other 
respects it is an amplification . plus ideas growing out 


personal experiences and gathered from various sources. 


He gives a bibliography containing 134 titles, cover 


wide range, and a supplementary 16-page 


The digest, like the book, 


is punctuated with paradoxes which should prove good 


ing a 
“Thought Starter Digest.” 


starting points for student discussions and debates, 
such as: “Why have men died of hunger for six thou- 
“Why don’t we?” 


defense of his own viewpoint, Mr. Weaver says: 


In a challenging 


“We 


sand years?” 


. f : j ' 
find it easy to visualize a much better world—as can 


uny honest person. Our country is far from perfect, } 
but when we imagine that a short-cut to the millen 
nium lies in the direction of substituting governmental] | 
control and centralized authority in the place of self- 
reliance and individual responsibility, we are falling 
into the ancient old-world delusion which, for over } 
6,000 years, has stagnated human progress and kept 
the vast majority of people underfed, underclothed 
embroiled in wars and surrounded by famine and 
pe stile nce es 

The story falls into four Parts: 
Contrasts; Old-World Views; The Revolution; and 
“Old-World Views,” 


and/or Communism,” 


Comparisons and 


Fruits of Freedom. Among 


Weaver discusses “Socialism ) 
which he calls “the nearest approach to the be 
Ile believes that Karl Marx ‘misinterpreted 
when the so-called industrial revolution 


swarm.” 
the trend... 
was just beginning to make headway in lifting th 
burdens of heavy labor from the backs of mankind.” 
Marx, he says, “mistook the new tools of freedom as 
being tools of further oppression,” and contended that 
“the workingman would be reduced to pitiable desti 
tution.” 

In sharp contrast, the author relates how in 1840 ; 
brilliant young French economist, Frederic Bastiat, 


“predicted that, under a free economy, laborers’ shar | 


of the increasing wealth would move from 35 to 65 
per cent,” which Mr. Weaver points out to be exactly 
what has happened in the United States. 

3y “The Revolution” Mr. Weaver means the dis 
covery and development of constructive freedom in 
personal, industrial, political, and social life. This 
he traces primarily to three historie “attempts.” 
First, that of the Old Testament heroes, from Abra- 
ham to Moses, with his “Ten Commandments ad- 
dressed to the individual,” and beyond to the eulmi 
nation in Christ, with His “new commandment, the 
foundation of intelligent self-interest and practical co 
operation: Do to others as you would be done by.” 
Second, the intellectual path-making of the Saracens, 
tracing back to Mohammed and paving the way for 
the rebirth of learning. Third, the inspired and 
providential founding of our own nation, when, for 
the first time, the Christian principles of individual 
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reedom, self-faith, and personal responsibility were 
ised as the basis of a political structure and it was 
creed that “the only way that men could remain free 
vas to eut the power of government to an irreducible 
inimum.” 

“Mainspring” should prove a useful and stimulating 
book to teachers, parents, and especially to students. 
One of the points of interest to educators is the 
lescription of Saracen schools in Chapter 10, under 
the eaption “Learning versus Teaching.” 

Throughout the book, Weaver points out that it is 
vhat happens inside the individual student or citi- 
zen—generated by his own “mainspring’’—and then 
vhat he does as an individual that count. He would 
doubtless agree heartily with Alexis Carrel in his 
“Man the Unknown,” when he reckons as man’s most 
creative and most marvellous quality his ‘“audacity”— 


the constructive courage of a free, “self-starting” man. 
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{merican Peace Policy. Department of State Publication 

3195, General Foreign Policy, Series 5. Pp. 11. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948. 

Free. 

An address given by President Truman at the University 
California (Berkeley), June 12 
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\RNALL, ELLIS Gipss. What the People Want. 
J. B. Lippincott. 1948. $3.50. 
A report on the state of the nation by the former governor 
of Georgia. 


Pp. 286. 


BABST, Earu D., AND LEwis G. VANDER VELDE (editors). 
Michigan and the Cleveland Era, Pp. xi+372. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 1948. $2.50. 

Sketches of University of Michigan staff members and 
alumni who served the Cleveland administrations, 1885— 
89, 1893-97. 
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Boyce, BurRKE. Miss Mallett. Pp. 247. Harper. 1948. 


$2.75. 
A novel of a teacher's life in America; her sincere and 
warm personality gave to “youth a glimpse of the truth.” 


BRINTON, CRANE. From Many One. Pp. vi+126. Har 
vard University Press. 1948. $2.25. 
An essay developed from three lectures given at Pomona 
College in 1947 concerning the process of political inte- 
gration and the problem of world government. 


BROWN, LOUISE FARGO, AND GEORGE B. CARSON, JR. Men 
and Centuries of European Civilization. Illustrated. 
Pp. xxiii+628+xvi. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
1948. $4.75. 

A compact survey enabling the reader to understand the 
evolution of European civilization from the fall of Rome 
to the present time. 
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CHAPLIN, Dora P. Children and Religion. Pp. ix + 230. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
1948. $2.50. 

Contains valuable information for parents and teachers in 
regard to the religious instruction of young people. 
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Ages. Pp. vi+195. Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 

Edited, with a foreword by Leonid I. Strakhovsky 
oe 

Problems of 

Pp. vili + 394. 


CUBER, JOHN F., AND ROBERT A. HARPER. 
American Society: Values in Conflict. 
Henry Holt. 1948. $3.25. 

A somewhat conventional coverage of the field of social 
problems; written for students. 
e 

DAVIS, FRANK G. (editor). Pupil Personnel Service. 
Pp. xii +638. International Textbook Company, Scran 
ton 9, Pa. 1948. 

A definite philosophy, directed to the needs of the indi 
vidual pupil, is presented by eight specialists in this field 
* 

EVANS, RALPH M. An Introduction to Color. Illustrated. 
Pp. x +340. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 1948. $6.00. 

Presents a detailed study of color, giving its physical, 
psychophysical, and psychological aspects 
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GOLDMAN, SoLoMon. The Book of Books: An Introduce 
tion. Pp. vili+458. Harper. 1948. $3.75. 
The first volume in a projected series of thirteen books 
on the Bible. 
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GRAY, WILLIAM S., GIVEN HORSMAN, AND MARION MON 
ROE. Basie Reading Skills for High School Use. Pp. 
160. Seott, Foresman and Company, 623 So. Wabash 
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Guyon, RENE. The Ethics of Serual Acts. Vol. 1. Pp. 

j+xxii+383+xxvii. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York. 1948. $4.00. 
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1934. Translated from the French for the first time by 
J.C. and Ingeborg Flugel, with an introduction and notes 
by Norman Haire. The introduction to the second printing 
was written by Harry Benjamin. 
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HARNSBERGER, CAROLINE THOMAS (editor). Mark Twain 
at Your Fingertips. Pp. xiv+559. Beechhurst Press, 
Inc., 296 Broadway, New York 7. 1948. $5.00. 

A comprehensive book giving a great number of quotations 
from Mark Twain's books arranged alphabetically by 
subject matter, 
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HEMMING, JAMES, AND JOSEPHINE BALLS. The Child Is 
Right. Pp. xiii+ 176. Longmans Green. 1948. $2.25. 
First published in 1947. Presents a challenge to parents 
and other adults. 
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HENDEL, CHARLES WILLIAM. Civilization and Religion. 
Pp. viii+78. Yale University Press. 1948. $2.00. 
The Rockwell Lectures on Religion given at the Rice 
Institute, Houston (Tex.) ; published for the institute 
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JOHNSON, RAYMOND B. What Is Happening in Religious 
Education. Pp. 88. The Beacon Press, Boston 8. 


1948. $1.50. 
Expresses the author’s belief that a definite change in 
religious education is taking place 
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KAHLER, ALFRED, AND ERNEST HAMBURGER. Education 
for an Industrial Age. Pp. xv +33 Cornell Univer 
sity Press. 1948. $3.75. 
Published for the Institute of World Affairs, New York 
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14. Thomas A. Gonser, Lever Brothers Company, 50 
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1948. $7.50. ; vacancies in the 
xdiuction, written by the late Nicholas Murray 


erpt from his “Annual Report for 1944,” College and University 
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Department of State Publication 3062. Pp. vi+186. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948. a “ae ee —" 
Limited quantities free. | ainut an uniper Sts., 
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e Member—-National Association of 
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Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948. $0.20. 
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